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purpose against the forces of unreason. What we call the char-
acter of a man, the culture of a race, is their affirmation of
existence, their organization against chaos. Man or race may be
crushed in the contest with the blind powers, and remain
greater in defeat than that which crushes them.

The literary nature of historical writing is best proved by the
fact that, while scientists pursue their autonomous course, his-
torians are swayed by the same fashions as artists, poets and
fictionists. History was rational, lucid, urbane, ironical, with
Voltaire and Gibbon, in the age of Enlightenment. It was
glowing, picturesque, prophetic, with Carlyle and Michelet, in
the romantic era. It became economic-minded, materialistic,
harshly "positivist," with Buckle and Taine, when Realism was
in the ascendant. In most cases, the change of spirit affected
literature before it influenced history* Voltaire's great Essay on
Manners was frankly an attempt to bring history, the laggard,
into line with the thought of the time. The interest in the pic-
turesque past manifested itself first in poetry and the arts, with
Percy's Reliques and the Gothic revival. People began to enjoy
the past before they had any accurate knowledge of the past:
it was the moment of faked ruins and faked ancient poems, like
Chatterton's and Macpherson's. Chateaubriand and Walter
Scott had to precede Augustin Thierry, Michelet, Carlyle. Bal-
zac gave an economic interpretation of society which paved the
way for the Marxian economic interpretation of history.
Zola wrote a great labor novel before France had a good
history of the labor movement. William Blake discovered the
Industrial Revolution and its "dark Satanic mills" many dec-
ades before the historians Arnold Toynbee and Paul Mantoux.

It is easy to understand why the novel should be the path-
finder for history. The novel is hypothetical history; it is, as
Zola put it, "experimental." It is free, not to depart from the
facts of life, but to arrange those facts into a new pattern. If
the pattern is artistically successful, that is to say convincing,
history will test it, and ultimately adopt it. Be sure that when
we have a great school of fiction based, for instance, on ab~